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progress and the condition or truly numan thought ; an T an 
better way has yet been found of acquiring the p 0vver n ° f 
taking in what others say, than by studying the lang u * 
in which other people speak, especially those lan gUa f S 
which are consecrated to the sacred past. Let the classifi 
examiner work his will with the children. For scien 
itself get a teacher who not only loves but reverences t^ 
works of the Creator. Leave the lover of nature to teach 
as she is inspired by the Author of nature. And if y ou fi nd 
that she is sometimes inspired to refrain from giving i n 
formation while the child is trying to observe, or from 
distracting him by the intrusion of ready-made theories 
when he is thinking out a question for himself, be scientific 
enough yourself to restrain your own impatience; do not 
rush in where angels and great scientific men would be 
respectfully silent; make an act of mental homage as you 
would at the threshold of a temple ; for the place into which 
you are tempted to intrude is the holy ground of science. 

[No I E. Some leaders may be tempted to think that in mathematics there are no 
tolerated and mutually corrective errors. The space at my disposal does not admit 
o entering fully into that question : it is enough to say here that mathematical 
met 10 is t e typical and perfect scientific method, in which the warp and woof of 
pu ar pattia apprehensions are so fine and so perfectly woven that the texture is, 
so to speak, hardly visible to the naked eye; but it reveals itself on close analysis 
ti J )rocedure > and < indeed, it was by means of mathematical investiga- 
te fnrirmlat C e under tying all true scientific mental action was first brought 

called to nn l ° a • the a ^ 0Ve add *ess was delivered, my attention has been 

of a Ft aC p liabeWOrkadd,essedto P^ents, bv W. Tarver, Some Observations 
(C °f abl * & Co.), in which he gives excellent reasons for 
c „« t ,h',n , ‘ in Latin is a better preparation for a sclent* 
give", icoatrr ,Ch ° o1 - Th ' classical tripos tnan is obliged .. 

natural history • ° pmi0ns beld b y ancient writers on physics, astronomy, an 

This is a., excel W T' neither h * ”0r the examiner is supposed to endorse 

modern pseudo-scientism ° f tbat sba ^ ow u P-to-dateness which is the vice o 


BROWNING AND ITALIAN ART. 

Uchtre delivered at House of Education. 


By Rev. C. V. Gorton, M.A., 

Rector of Morecambe . 


With Browning as our teacher and guide, 1 desire to note 
the Rise and Fall of art in Italy. 1 select five poems. 

(i.) The first, “Old Pictures in Florence,” takes us back 
to the first spring-birth of the national art— a spring-birth 
joyous with the “ promise of May.” 

(2.) The second, “Fra Lippo Lippi,” dwells on the first 
period of the Renaissance, revealing the strength and 
weakness of the movement. 

(3.) The third, “ Andrea Del Sarto,” shews art struggling 
with the world losing its divine ideal. 

(4*) In the fourth, “ The Bishop orders his tomb at S. 
Praxed,” we see art robbed of faith, vanquished by pride. 

(5.) In the fifth, “ Pictor Ignotus,” we have a picture of 
the artist waiting on the age ; art’s true aim is foreshadowed. 

One word, and that of apology, before I turn to the poems. 
When Ruskin lays down his pen, and says, “all that I have 
said in the last forty pages, Mr. Browning has said before 
me in as many lines” — I feel my present effort, if it aimed at 
anything beyond sending you to the poems themselves — 
would be an act of impertinence. 

I. — Old Pictures in Florence. 

It is a warm morning in March ; the poet, wooed out by 
the sunshine, walks down his garden path. He leaned and 
looked over the aloed arch of the villa gate, there in the 
valley beneath — 

White and wide, 

And washed by the morning water-gold 

Florence lay out on the mountain-side. 




The mountains lose 

away to right and left. There is the long valley of the Arno 
reaching out to Carrara. Yonder is Fiesole, crowned with 
white convents and cypress groves, then below, rivers and 
bridges and streets and squares," all “visible through the 
live translucent air," but fairest of the fair, “the most to 
raise and the best to see," lilting itself to the blue heaven 
is that tower — Giotto’s. 

The unmatched beauty of the tower, and yet the incom- 
pleteness of it, recall the past ; its very beauty pains, startles 
the poet-lover of Florence and of freedom ; for it suggests 
what might have been, and he knows what is. It speaks of 
departed liberty ; it contrasts the unripe fruit with the wealth 
of promise ; beside the dead present appears the living past. 

He recalls now in the spring sunshine the winter after- 
noons when he walked the streets of Florence — 

And marched thro’ the winter afternoons 
By a gift God grants me now and then 
In the mild decline of these suns like moons 
Who walked in Florence, besides her men — 

for other men were with him than these modern Italians; 
these moderns “chirp and chatter” — they are drones dwelling 
in cells which they did not build. Yes, as he wandered 
through cloister, aisle, nave, and crypt, opposite frescoes 
which peeled and dropped, where walls were blocked, or 
blistered by the sun, there stood strange, companion Pre- 
sences, silently watching the outline fading, pained as the 
colour came off in flakes. 

A lion who dies of an ass’s kick 

The wronged great soul of an ancient master. 

These moderns, complains the poet, “ they of the little wit,” 
they can ‘ hum and buzz,” and grow eloquent over Raphaels 
and Angelos. Such as these are in heaven and have their 
back to the world, they have achieved, and care nothing 
for praise. But these old masters are set aside : a bucket of 
hmewash for them; they are smoked, blocked, patronised 
by the moderns who never dream that the “old and new 
are fellows that if Dello had not decorated coffers and 
screens Da \ inci had never painted the Last Supp er - 
Bee there now Stefano ! He was the first to study per- 
spective, expressing, throned * a, ~ limbs t 
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he struggled with the difficulties of foreshortening. But 
such as he, exclaims the poet, called by his fellows “nature’s 
ape, and the world's despair for his peerless painting " 
is set at nought by the chirping modern . Y es, “the lfon 
dies of the ass s kick ? ” 

But what shall we admire r Show us the lion and we 
will have a care not to kick him. We, say the bewildered 
critics, would “ deal the dole if we knew where it is due ” 
We stand in this gallery. There is a Greek masterpiece- 
Theseus in his kingliness-The Son of Priam in his beauty 
—Apollo in his wrath— we perceive Grief in Niobe-Action in 
the Racer’s frieze— Death in the dying Alexander-these we 
can understand ; they are consummate, faultless. Again, this 
Madonna of Raphael, that Christ of Da Vinci, perfect in 
touch, in beauty, and colour. These we understand. We 
desire nothing more : but these strange works false in per- 
spective, unnatural in colour, impossible in drawing, in these 
we see nothing to desire. “ Greek art and what more do you 
wish?” “Friends,” replies the poet, “I have seen through 
your eyes — now use mine.” 

Greek art re-uttered the truth of man as first spoken by 
God, and it rested in victory. The god-like was made visible 
in marble — but heaven was brought down to earth, not earth 
raised up to heaven. Greek art started with a human ideal 
and it soon brought down the divine to the level of a corrupt 
life. At its best the very excess of beauty and power 
humbled men, and they, measuring their weaknesses by art’s 
completeness, learnt to submit. 

But this is not God’s plan. Victory is a defeat if it does 
n ot lead to an advance. Man is here to learn to grow, 
n °t to find how most comfortably to rest. Greek art had, by 
!ts completeness, barred the way to progress ; it arrested 
men’s eyes — prevented them from looking upward. Better 
no schooling at all, than bad schooling. Men were plunged 
into the darkness of the Byzantine Empire that they might 
first forget what they had learned amiss. And thus it was 
that with awakening power the early masters viewed the 
w orld afresh, and dared to begin again. They looked within, 
ifiey found within something nobler, something more to be 
desired than “ to be perfect in lineament, perfect of stature.” 
■these classic masterpieces make divine things, human. We 
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would make human things divine : for time theirs, ours f 0r 
eternity This perfection of beauty, for this no change— this 
faultlessness, for that, no growth-for the idea is grasp ed 
here, evolved, completed, expressed. But let ^us have 
Browning’s words : 

“ So testing your weakness by their strength, 

Your meagre charms by their rounded beauty ; 

Measured by art in your breadth and length, 

You learned— to submit is a mortal’s duty. 

When I say ‘you,’ ’ tis the common soul — 

The collective I mean : the race of man 
That receives life in parts to live in a whole, 

And grow here according to God’s clear plan. 

Growth came when, looking your last on them all, 

You turned your eyes inw'ardly one fine day, 

And cried, with a start — what if we so small 
He greater and grander the while than they ? 

Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature 
In both, of such lower types are we 
Precisely because of our wider nature. 

For time theirs — ours for eternity.” 


’Tis the life-long toil till our lump be leaven 
The better! what's come to perfection perishes. 
Things learned on earth, we shall practice in heaven ; 
Works done less rapidly, Art most cherishes. 

Thyself shall afford an example, Giotto, 

Thy one work, not to decrease or diminish 
Done at a stroke, was just — was it not, O ! 

Thy great Campanile is yet to finish. 


I will translate these last four lines. 

Pope Benedict XI. sent to the Italian cities for plans 
r , 1J ! P ro P ose d cathedral. His emissary came to Florence 
• The painter engaged in his workshop 

fiirnicL I™ vvonte d courtesy, and when asked to 

a nenciwr an ’ S ° at once ’ Taking a sheet of paper and 
and with m re ^ co ^ our > he rested his elbow on his side 

exact” 0ne turn of his hand drew a circle — “ so perfect and 
smilino- asar *’ t ^ >at it was a marvel to behold. Then 

^f^dr^.T tierS “ Here “ ^ Z 

diminish ” • ’ done at a stroke, not to decrease or 

with the p S 3 tyP M ° f com P Iete art. But who contrasts this 
the campanile which could exist only in the mind 
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of the master r Your plan complete, perishes — “ your great 
campanile, is yet to finish.” 

“ When we consider, he continues, “ that we are making 
or unmaking ourselves for ever in this life’s minute, we value 
but lightly that which exists only for that minute.” 

So that when you ask “ Greek art and what more do you 
wish?” We answer, “something less complete, not the 
perfect round, but the broken arc.” We wish — 

To bring the invisible full into play, 

Let the visible go to the dogs — what matters ? 

These early masters who strove first to express divine truth 
in beauty’s form these he loves — he loves them for he loves 
to note the rise — 

The season 

Of Art’s spring-birth so dim and dewy. 

My sculptor is Nicolo the Pisan, 

My painter — who but Cimabue ? 

He loves Nicolo, for taught by Nature, Nicolo struggled 
to free himself from Greek tradition, trying to find the soul of 
him, hidden in the marble. He loves Cimabue, who broke 
the bands of Byzantine formalism, and laid the foundation 
of natural art, rather than revive worn-out types, a meet 
companion he for Dante and Giotto. He would grudge no man 
his praise, from Ghiberti of the golden gates to Ghirlandajo, 
who held in his power all arts as others held them separately. 
These are Arts’ Pilgrim Fathers who dared and suffered, these 
hold high place in God’s House. He will treasure their work 
when he can find it. 

Here stand the ghosts wronged and silent, they pass wit 
him through street and cloisters, watching each fresco flaked 
and rasped, yet despite his love for them they will gbe no 
sign. The poet is aggrieved — some might not be so prouc . 
He could not expect the great Bigordi Ghirlandajo to con- 
descend to speak, nor Sandro Botticelli, chivalric, be icose, or 
wronged Lippino, after such treatment as he had receive , 
or Fra Angelico, too busy praising God, but at least a eo 
Gaddi need not be so proud, for he ever loved a bit o ' ier >- 
Will not Monaco point out one of his churlish saint, 
stands Pollajolo, with his red cap, so proud of his mode ing, 
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drawing his muscular Christs ‘‘to show off the draughts, 
man-” and Alesso Baldovinetti, his old ghost, need not be So 
dig-nified. Why even Margheritone of Arezzo, first of Italians, 
unskilled, untaught, at least exclaims the irritated poet you-— 
“you bald old saturnine poll-clawed parrot,” you might 
confide in me where I may find one of your glimmering 

Crucifixions. No ! they will not. While dealers and stealers 

prowl through the city, and men stand in ecstasy before some 
clay-cold vile Carlino, they will not make merchandise of 
their efforts after divine things. 

“But you, Giotto,” exclaims the poet, “ may I not complete 
even in fancy, your flower the Campanile r ” No ; he too is 
fiercely silent. This Austrian-enslaved Florence, this Italy 
Giotto knows not. Art is free. Pure art’s birth is still the 
republic’s, and not till Florence is free and faith regained, not 
till the flag of God and the people is unfurled will the 
Campanile soar up, completing Florence as Florence Italy. 

II. — Fra Lippo Lippi. 

We must now pass on to the influence of the Renaissance 
on Art. 

As modern music is a creation of the Church, so w r as the 
new art. In fact, to use Ruskin’s tremendous words, “ there has 
been nothing done which is truly noble in art or architecture 
which has not been based upon the faith in the Resurrection.” 
Ihe Church it was which nourished into life the love of beauty. 

I he Church taught in symbols; its art, then, must be symbolic, 
mystic. But new forces were to come into action — fresh 
gui es. The old-world forces were to be revived. A move- 
\\ as making itself felt, that movement which has been 
, t1e di f over y t ^ e world, of man, and of nature.” 
t ] 31 ne i SS ,° Middle Ages broke, and the classic past 
and al fcVe t f ’ ^ earn * n &> ^search was demanded as the right 

tea ch i ^ °i T 611 ’ men threw over the terrors of mediaeval 

teaching and the dulness of monasticism. 

lands came l he fall ot Constantinople ; and over Western 
mind Tv," T? red SCh ° lars acquainted with the Greek 
nature and^ r placed before them a literature inspired by 
mysticism • reason alone, not shrouded by 

’ ° lmitate this was to throw off the fetters of the 
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Middle Ages, A marvellous enthusiasm for 
in every branch of thought and of art. 


action followed 


* " spices; mere decay 

Produces richer life, and day bv day 
New pollen on the lily petal grows ; 

And still more labyrinthine buds the rose. 


1 his enthusiasm brought danger. The full balance of man 
demands an equipoise of body, soul and spirit. The preceding 
age, in despising body and soul, was contemning the work of 
God— will this age exalt the body to the peril of the soul ? 

We are in I- lorence again. Now it is not the poet, but Fra 
Lippo Lippi who is the speaker. It is not a chill winter's eve, 
but one of spring - s warm moonlit nights. 


The nights one makes up bands 
To roam the town and sing out carnival. 

Tra Lippo, shut up in Cosmo de Medici's palace for three 
weeks, painting saints and saints, and saints again, leaned 
out of the window for fresh air. 


1 here came a hurry of feet and little feet, 

A sweep oClute-strings, laughs, and whifts of song — 

“ Flower o’ the broom (so went the car?iival song ) 
fake away love, and our earth is a tomb.” 

Then, like “ skipping rabbits by moonlight," three slim shapes 
trip by. He had renounced the world. “ Flesh and blood !" 
Into shreds go curtain, counterpane and coverlet, into the 
street he slides. 

Down I let myself, 

Hands and feet, scrambling somehow, and so dropped 
And after them. I came up with the fun 
Hard by S. Laurence — hail fellow, well met. 

And so, as I was stealing back again 
To get into bed, and have a bit of sleep 
Ere I rise up to-morrow and go work, 

On Jerome knocking at his poor old breast 
With his great round stone to subdue the flesh 
You snap me of the sudden. 

he explains to the captain of the guard, with whom he 
S its talking in the moonlight. To him he tells his story. An 
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orp^eftTo^ve^nTtVee, pickings a. eight years old, he 
is led to the convent gate. 

-So boy you're minded,*’ quoth the good fat father, 

Wiping his mouth-it was refection t.me- 

<< Jo quit this very miserable world. 

, did renounce the world its pr.de, its greed, 

Palace fame, villa, shop, and banking house, 

Trash, such as these poor devils of the Medici 
Have given their hearts to-all at eight years old. 

’Twas not for nothing— the good bellyful, 

The warm serge, and the rope that goes all round 
And day long, blessed idleness beside. 

Soon he drew men’s faces on his copy books. 


Carried legs and arms to the long music notes, 
Found eyes, and nose, and chin for a’s and b’s. 


He is bid by the prior to paint away. His first picture from 
the life. 

A breathless fellow at the altar step, 

Fresh from his murder, safe, and sitting there 
With the little children round him in a row 
Of admiration, half for his beard, and half 
For that white anger of the victim’s son, 

Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 

Signing himself with the other, because of Christ 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this, 

After the passion of a thousand years.) 


He notes the little maid who comes at eve and drops in the 
brute's hand a loaf, her pair of earring’s and a bunch of 
flowers, prays, and is gone. He paints all these in the 
cloister. Ihe monks, incautious critics, are astonished at the 
realism. “ It is the life," they cry. Then enter the prior, 
one of those who loved Giotto, and prayed with Fra Angelico. 


How ! what’s here, 

Quite from the mark of painting ? Bless us all, 
baces, arms, legs, and bodies like the true 
As much as pea and pea. It’s the devil’s game. 
Your business is not to catch with show, 

With homage to the perishable clay, 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 

Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh, 
our business is to paint the souls of men. 
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Here’s Giotto, with his saint, a-praising God/ 

I hat sets us praising. Why not stop with him? 
Why put all thoughts of praise out of our head 
With wonder at lines, colours, and what not ? 
Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms. 
Rub all out ! 


But, urges the painter — 

If you get simple beauty, and naught else, 

You get about the best thing God invents.’ 

That’s somewhat. And you’ll find the soul you’ve missed 
Within yourself when you return Him thanks. 

Rub all out indeed ! 


For himself — 

“ This world and life’s too big to pass for a dream.” What 
otherwise is the meaning of this nature of ours, its feelings, 
its passions, its sorrows, its loves and joys. Rub all out , I 
suppose. 

There is God's creation, too — God's world. 

The beauty, and the wonder, and the power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, light, and shades— 
Changes and surprises — and God made it all. 

For what do you feel thankful, ay or no, 

For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 

The mountains round it, and sky above 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 

These are a frame to. 

To this replies the old^school, “These are there— why seek 
feebly to reproduce nature r ” 

“ What is art given for,” retorts Fra Lippo, “ but that we 
artists may lend our minds out. God uses us to help each 
other so — and we re made so that we love. 


First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see. 

1 hus the artist interprets God for you. 

This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank— it means [intensely and means good. 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


“ Blot all out ; hang the fools.” 
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Condensing- Browning- is but mad work, the poem is its own 
best interpreter; and no word of it can be omitted without 


I would say, beware of thinking that Browning any more 
than Shakespeare, speaks through his characters. It is not 
difficult for us to see that Fra Lippo is no nearer the truth 
than the prior. The truth lies in the harmony of man’s three- 
fold needs— with the prior the spirit usurps, with Fra Lippo 
the sensations. The forces of evil are apparent. Restraint 
is the token of highest genius. The beauty of creation throws 
its glow on Fra Angelico s picture yet he kneels as he paints. 
Fra Angelico loved colour doubtless as deeply as Fra Lippo, 
but it was a means to an end ; once again his power lay 


in restraint. 

Now, of restraint, the men of the Renaissance were devoid. 
Pleasure, superabundant joy at life. This life — this life is 
good enough for me ! was the cry. The poem speaks of the 
endless desire for enjoyment, of the exquisite taste, of the 
revolt against all that was not graceful, conventional or 
mysterious of the men of the Renaissance. 

In a word, and that Dr. Wescott’s — 

“Fra Lippo is right in the assertion of the divine glory of 
man and of nature. He is wrong in that he overlooks the 
reality of its corruption.” 


for Note: — Nicolo Pisano, 12061278; Cimabue. 1240-1302; Giotto, 1276-1336; 
Margaritone Arezzo, 1236-1313; Pollajolo, 1329-1398; Taddeo Gaddi, 1300-1366; 
Lippino, 1464-1504; Sandro Botticelli, 1446-1510; Ghilandajo, 1489-1498 ; Ghiberti, 
' 3 ® •- T 455 5 Fra Lippo Lippi, 1412-1469; Andrea Del Sarto, 1487-1531. 


( 7 'p be continued). 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. 

By M. Carta Sturge. 

Part II. 

[Continued from page 348). 

IN the June number we were discussing the best means of 
gaining a child s attention in so far as it is given involun- 
tarily. To-day we propose to treat the subject of Attention 
so far as it has to do with effort of will, is voluntary. 

But before doing so it would be well to clear up a confusion 
which often exists in the mind as to what we mean by will. 
There is nothing more common than to confound will with 
desire , and to regard them as identical, because what we 
desire to have we usually will to have, so that when desire 
acts, will acts also, and they seem to be the same thing. 
A person who habitually obeys his impulses or desires, and 
never attempts to restrain them by self-control, always lets 
his will blindly obey his desires, and to such a degree that 
he is unconscious of his will as being anything separate from 
his desire. Such a will, never exerting itself so as to cross 
the desires, is, from want of use, a poor, feeble, atrophied 
thing, as weak and flabby as an unused muscle. No wonder 
its owner is scarcely conscious of its existence as something 
separated from and not to be confounded with Desire ; still 
less is he conscious of it as something that should be able to 
be master over them. It is like the rudder of a boat which 
nobody is holding, but which just moves with the current 
and lets the direction of the boat be at the mercy of circum- 
stances, of every wind and wave. 

But let such a person resolve that he will try to lead a life 
°f self-mastery, and control any desires that may be wrong, 
and he will become conscious for the first time that his will, 
°r that power by which he can inhibit or try to control the 
desires, is a something, whatever it may be, which is quite 
different from the power of desire, but he will also find that 
after long disuse, his power of crossing his desires is almost 
n ’l, and that he has an exceedingly difficult task before him 



